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Unutled (1987), Eric Fischl. The new season at the Sir George Williams Art Galleries 
begins January 19, starting off with an exposition of works by Bruno Bobak (see story 


page 11). 


Part-time composition 
teachers voice grievances 


By Lise Marie Bissonnette 
For some time now, Concordia Univer- 


sity has depended greatly on the services of 


part-time teachers to relieve the teaching 
load of its regular faculty. It has been no 
secret that many of these part-time 
teachers have been unhappy with their 
working conditions. 

Now their grievances have been voiced 
in a report written by six part-time in- 
structors and submitted to the Wallace 
Commission of Inquiry into Part-time 
Work in September. 

The grievances include “‘amongst other 
things, a salary that is proportionately 
much lower than that of a full-time faculty 
members during the same work, no medi- 
cal or pension benefits, and probably the 
least opportunity for advancement of any 
employee group in the university,”’ states 
the report. 

The University is aware of the report 
and may have a partial solution to partic- 
ular part-time composition teachers’ 
problems, according to Dean of Division 
II, Don Taddeo. 

“Hopefully, a first step will be taken in 
the 1983-84 academic year, partially re- 
sponding to some of the things in the re- 
port,” said Taddeo. 

According to John Daniel, Vice Rector 
Academic, the problems affecting the 
part-time teachers at Concordia are much 
the same as those affecting part-time 
workers in many other sectors of the econ- 
omy. “What will help (the situation) is 
legislation,” he said. ‘ 


In the fall of 1981, Statistics Canada es- 


timated that there were approximately 1.5 
million Canadians who worked part-time. 


A federal Department of Labour report 
(quoted in the Globe and Mail) predicts 
that if current trends continue, half of all 
jobs in Canada will be part-time by the 
end of the century. 

Concordia relies heavily on the use of 
part-time teachers. In 1979, there were 671 
part-time teachers and 673 full-time. 

See TEACHERS page 8. 
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Capital Campaign 


gears up 


By Minko Sotiron 

Officially, Concordia’s Capital Cam- 
paign to raise $25 million begins on 
March | and will last two weeks; but unof- 
ficially, the campaign already is in high 
gear, according to Campaign Director Jo- 
seph J. Berlettano. 

‘The campaign organization Is virtual- 
ly in place,” notes Berlettano. ‘‘Across the 
country we have 300 high-level executives 
who have agreed to canvass for us. Can- 
vassing in advance has begun, and (Na- 
tional Campaign Chairman) Bill Stinson 
has already approached 10 to 12 large cor- 
porations.” 

Berlettano’s own staff is also quite busy. 
Says he, ‘‘They’ve set priorities, made stra- 
tegy and identified about 50 activities 
which must be accomplished.” 

Running a capital campaign is a com- 
plex and pressure-ridden affair, but this 
does not bother Berlettano given his pre- 
vious experience as a fundraiser for Cen- 
traide. (Next week’s Thursday Report will 
feature a profile of Joe Berlettano). 

Its complexity becomes evident as he 
describes Concordia’s five-year campaign; 
indeed, his description resembles nothing 
less than a military plan. “The compre- 
hensive fundraising plan involves the re- 
cruiting, orienting and training of per- 
sonnel. It includes internal planning for 
external operations, budget-setting, nego- 
tiating with all the campaign divisions, 
and establishing timetables, work activi- 
ties and setting priorities.” 


Caution advised using 
Lucien L’Allier metro at night 


Complaints of increased violence and 
harassment in the Lucien L’Allier metro 
station has caused both Concordia Secur- 
ity and the Dean of Fine Arts to advise 
students to either take that metro in 
groups or to avoid it altogether. 

According to Roland Barnabé, Director 
of Security, signs will be posted in the 
Visual Arts building to indicate meeting 
stations for students, staff and faculty 
wishing to find others to trek down to the 
station. 

“If you are alone, I can only recommend 
using the Guy metro,” said Roland Bar- 
nabé, Director of Security. 


The Lucien L’Allier metro is familiar to’ 


most students using the Visual Arts build- 
ing on Dorchester Boulevard. It is known 
as the cathedral of metro stations because 
of its cavernous interiors. 

Because the station is poorly lit and 


generally deserted; Lucien L’Allier is an 
easy target for violence and harassment. 
Concordia has received two complaints of 
violence since last spring, and it is 
reported that the YWCA, located next 
door to the VA building, has received a 
number of complaints as well. 

According to Dean of Fine Arts, 
Anthony Emery, the first incidence 
occurred last spring when one professor 
was beaten on the way to the metro, in full 
daylight, because she refused to give up 
her purse. At that time, Dean Emery circu- 
lated a memo warning all professors, staff 
and students of the unsafe conditions of 
the metro station and of its surrounding 
areas. 

The second incident occurred in early 
December, when another professor was 
mugged at gunpoint, this time by three 
youths in the station itself. 

Since then, Emery has circulated 


Now that the campaign is in place, Ber- 
lettano says he is optimistic about the 
eventual success of the campaign. ‘I think 
we're going to make it because of the cali- 
bre of our volunteers. I’m a firm believer 
in the notion that the success of a fundrais- 
ing campaign depends on the quality of 
the volunteer executive. The most crucial 
part of a successful campaign is to get it 
well established and have the best leader- 
ship possible.”’ 

““We’ve done that, We have leaders who 
know and appreciate the University and 
who have the ability to motivate the com- 
munity.’’ To prove his point, Berlettano 
points to the impressive list of Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officers (CEO) and other high ex- 
ecutives who have agreed to serve on the 
campaign executive, not forgetting such 
prominant members of the business 
community as A. Jean de Grandpré, 
Chairman and CEO of Bell Canada, who 
is Honorary Campaign Chairman, and 
Brian Mulroney, President of Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, who is Campaign 
Treasurer. 

At the head of the campaign’s organiza- 
uion.is the volunteer campaign executive. 
The organization is then divided into div- 
isions, each aiming at a specific type of 
donor, all headed by vice-chairmen. 

The two most crucial divisions in terms 
of potential donations are ‘‘National Cor- 
porations”’ and ‘‘Foundations”’, according 


See CAMPAIGN page 4. 


another memo. “It’s a question of raising 
people’s consciousness,” he said. 

Emery said the situation is of great con- 
cern to Concordia since half the students 
using the VA building, and therefore the 
Lucien L’Allier metro, are there at night. 

“What can we do except give advice?”’ 
said Barnabé. ‘On the streets, we have no 
power.” 

He advised students, and women in par- 
ticular, that there are screamers on sale at 
the bookstore, and suggested courses in 
self-defence. 

Since the incidents, the MUCTC has 
increased the number of police patrolling 
the stations, and the situation has appar- 
ently improved. 

Still, Barnabé warned that police travel 
on the metros and cannot always be 
counted on. Dean Emery suggested the 
introduction of cameras in the station to 
facilitate supervision. 
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By Philip Szporer 

When in the heat of an emergency, and 
in need of security, you can find security 
officer Bud Jones at work, behind the TV 
monitor in the surveillance booth in the 
Hall building. 

But off hours, Jones most likely would 
be at his office in his St. Lambert home, 
sifting through documents and photo- 
graphs, researching and sorting informa- 
tion on the Black Heritage in Quebec. 


The wealth of information and docu- - 


mentation at the Jones house is over- 
whelming; but more significant is that 
this material has been amassed only with- 
in the last nine years. 

It was at his mother’s funeral in 1973 
that the first Jones family get-together in 
many years took place. Inevitably the rela- 
tives began to talk about their long and 
not-so-long departed loved ones. Some 
even began to brag that the Joneses were 
the oldest black family in Montreal. Jones 
remembers from his youth that his grand- 
father would repeat those words often. 
“He would go on about the family like 
this, but I never really thought about it 
much,” he said. 

Soon after the funeral, Jones’ father 
gave him a burial record for the family 
plotat the Mount Royal cemetery. Firston 
the list was the 1872 death of a young 
Jones girl. With this important paper 
Jones set about to document the Black 
experience in Quebec, reconstructing his 
own genealogical tree, to prove the Jones 
family was indeed the first black family to 
come to Quebec. 

In his spare time, he began to glean 
information from historical societies, ar- 
chives, cemeteries, only to find that very 
little had been written about the evolution 
of the Black community in this area and 
how they existed. 

His own family came to this country 
from Annapolis, Maryland, after the pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 
What had his relatives been up to? 

Sifting through clues, and acting on 
leads, his sleuthing led to discoveries of 
family marriages, connections, achieve- 
ments, and notoriety: suicide, murder, and 
infidelity. 

“What is important to remember is that 
their lives were not much different from 
that of their contemporaries. Many 
worked with the railroad (Grand Trunk), 
and were in transit. Many more were af- 


This is the first in a series of 
articles featuring interesting 
members of the University 
community. In the coming 
issues, Our roving reporter 


Philip Szporer will be 


‘interviewing other 


personalities. If you know 
someone in the University 
community whose story 
should be told, please give 
the name to the Editor of 
The Thursday Report (BC- 
213, SGW campus, Tel: 
879-8497). 


fected by religious codes. But for most even 
though they were freeborn (the highest 
cast of slave due to their ‘white’ blood), 
there was still a price on their head until 
slavery was officially outlawed in the 
United States,” said Jones. 

He continued, “‘It’s from this point that 
we can formulate some basic assumptions 
about their lives.”’ 

Asked about his life apart from geneal- 
ogy and surveillance, Jones recounted that 
during World War II he joined the Armed 
Forces as an infantryman with the Cana- 
dian campaign in 1943. For 30 years he 





2 , 
Bud Jones 


served in the Royal Canadian Regiment, 
with only a short break between 1946-50, 
when he worked in the asbestos industry. 
With the outbreak of the Korean War in 
1950 he re-enlisted as a sargeant and for 
the remaining years he served in the 
‘Army’s instructional staff in Ottawa and 
Montreal. 

As a boxer, he was the Canadian Do- 
minion Boxing Champion (lightweight 
division), 1946-50, and in 1955, while in 
the Armed Forces, he won the All Army 
Boxing Championship. In 1948, he was a 
runner-up in the Olympic trials for ban- 
tam weight-class boxing. : 

Jones continues to hunt for informa- 
tion, lecture and exhibit on Black Herit- 
age. ‘I hope that in approximately three 
years an archive for children will be set 
up—so they can learn of Canadian Black 
history.” : 

Jones’ personal archives are open to the 
public. 





NO SMOKING 


To the Editor: 

The No Smoking 
sign carried in the, 
November 25th issue 
of TTR conveys a 
message but does lit- 
tle to enhance literacy 
within the university 
community. May I 
therefore suggest that it be replaced by: 


SMOKE 


CHOKE 
CROAK 


Jack Goldner 
Assistant Professor and 
Student Counsellor 





CLARIFIES STATEMENT 


To the Editor: 

I would like to clarify the statement at- 
tributed to me at the social science debate 
on core curriculum. My point was not that 
the CEGEP’s ‘‘were not meeting their 


. 


‘ 





mandate’”’ but that general education must 

also be pursued at the level of an under- 

graduate degree. As well, when I referred 

to student dissatisfaction, I specifically 

meant that to apply to their University 
education. 

Harvey Shulman 

Vice Principal 

Liberal Arts College 


Safte’m’ Sounal 


Take care of your back! 


Back pain is one of the biggest industrial health problems in the country. A new 
intramural program can help you avoid a lot of the unnecessary suffering that is 
synonymous with back pain. A unique, preventive, conditioning BACKCARE program 
is now available to the Concordia community. 

Designed by Heather Shernofsky, a recent graduate in Exercise Science, this program 
is suitable for men and women of all fitness levels. It is designed to build strength and 
endurance in the muscle groups that are essential to proper back care. 

The program includes stretching shortened muscles, maintaining mobility and flex- 
ibility of the joints, and stress reduction through relaxation techniques. It consists of 
two one-hour classes per week (Monday and Wednesday from noon to | p.m.) for the 


duration of ten weeks. 


Registration is this week; the program starts gn Monday, January 24th at the Victoria 
School Gymnasium at 1822 De Maisonneuve Blvd. West. For more information, please 
contact the Department of Athletics at 482-0320, local 730, or 879-5840. 





To the new certified accountants 
... congratulations 


Concordia University would like to congratulate the following graduates of the 
Diploma in Accountancy who successfully passed the Uniform Final 
Examination of the Order of Chartered Accountants of Québec and the Canadian 


Institute of Chartered Accountants: 


Berretta, Marco 
Boisjoli, Robert Paul 
Breton, Jean Daniel 
Chinappi, Tommaso 
Collard, Catherine 

De Luca, Albert 
Delaney, Patrick 
Derzawetz, Phillip 

Di Palma, Alessandro 
Farrell, Colleen Patricia 
Gergovich, Ian 

Golt, Joanne 

Hale, Edward Chaloner 
Holland, Hendrik Jan 
Imbriglio, Emilio 
Kaplansky, Gilead 
Katz, Jeffrey David- 
Krochmalnek, Allan 
Leblanc, Raymond 
Mancini, John 

Mann, Jay 





Martin, Anthony Ronald 
Masciotra, Lucio 
Mavica, Salvatore 
Mucci, Giuseppe 
Mucci, Rosina 
Nazarene, Severina 
Nguyen, Loc Dac 
Panzera, Michael 
Pasqua, Mimmo 
Pawulski, Anna Maria 
Ramsaran, Tara 
Renaud, Daniel M. 
Rosco, Wendy Nadine 
Shiller, Brahm Ronald 
Spensieri, Phil 
Violante, Girolamo 
Waldvogel, Peter Hans 
Walwyn, Charles 
Yates, Samuel Martin 
Zampino, Frank 
Zinman, Stanley 


AV 


Photo by Charles Bélanger, 


Space-Fly Test Shows Reduced Reproduction. 
The results of a University of Houston 
experiment showing that houseflies aboard the 
third space shuttle laid significantly fewer eggs 
than those on earth “may hint at possible 
problems man could face in space,” a university 
researcher said. 

John G. Baust, an associate professor of 
biology, said the flies, which laid 57 per cent 
fewer eggs than a similar group on the ground, 
are advanced invertebrates whose reproductive 
cells exhibit changes similar to those in higher 


_ vertebrates, such as man. 
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New Human Resources 
Director named 





Susan O "Reilly 


Susan K. O'Reilly, the Labour Relations 
Coordinator for the Human Resources 
Department, has been named Director of 
Human Resources, replacing Raymond 
Doutre, who left Concordia to become 
Nordair’s V.P. for Human Resources 


No major changes are planned for the 
department, according to O’Reilly. She 
plans to pursue the organizational aims 
which her predecessor initiated 18 months 
ago. ‘‘I’m going to continue the work that 
was begun in departmental coordination 
and make sure that the projects, which 
were begun, take off.” 

One of these projects is a performance 
appraisal system for the non-unionized, 
non-academic staff. 

She attaches great importance to the 
maintenance of organizational develop- 
ment, which includes hiring and training. 
She says that the introduction of pro- 
grammes teaching managers and supervi- 
sors to enhance their performance has im- 
proved morale in the department. 


Computerization for certain functions 


like wage and salary administration and 


some benefits is also in the works. 


Anative Monuealer, O’Reilly has worked 
for the University since 1977, starting asa 
Staff Relations Officer responsible for the 
personnel and labour relations functions 
within the University libraries. From 
March, 1981 she served as Labour Rela- 
tions Coordinator, responsible for the la- 
bour relations functions University-wide. 

Before Concordia, she worked on the 
Organizing Committee of the 1976 Olym- 
pic Games. She was responsible for pro- 
viding the Director and Assistant Director 
of the Hostess and Guide Division with all 
the plans for recruiting, training, schedul- 
ing and operation procedures for the 1000 
host staff hired for the games. 

O’Reilly served as Deputy Chief Hostess 
for Expo ’67, overseeing the daily activities 
of the 350 hostesses working for exposi- 
tion. After Expo, she became General 
Manager and Partner in R.D. Landry and 
Associates, a company which ran the 1n- 
formation services at Man and his World. 

She also taught history at the Secondary 
V level at Lasalle Catholic Comprehensive 
High School. There she was Social Studies 
Department Head for four years and Pres- 
ident of the Teacher’s council for one year. 


Student Exchange Programmes 
1983/84 


® California 
@ New York 


® New England 
@ Other U.S. Schools 


Application forms available: 


© Office of the Vice-Rector, Academic 
Loyola, AD-223 
® Dean of Students Office 
Loyola,*AD-135 
SGW, Annex M 


Application Deadline: 11 February 





MBA Case 
Competition 
to attract many 


By Nina Cherney 

In February 1982, the Commerce 
Graduate Students’ Association of Con- 
cordia hosted the first Case Competition 
to be held in Canada at the graduate 
level. Five universities participated and 
the competition ended in a te between 
McGill University and Université du 
Québec a Montréal (UQAM). The event 
was deemed such a success by all who 
‘attended, that the Competition has now 
become an annual event at Concordia, 
under the sponsorship of the Concordia 
Centre for Management Studies. 

This year’s response to invitations has 
been overwhelming: of the 14 schools 
invited, 13 have already confirmed their 
attendance. The following schools will 
be participating: Dalhousie University, 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
McGill University, McMaster University, 
Queen’s University, Université de Laval, 
Université d’Ottawa, Université du 
Québec a Montréal, Université de 
Sherbrooke, University of Toronto, 
University of Western Ontario, York 
University and the host university, 
Concordia. 

Each university will be sending a team 
of two to four students. Each team will 
have an opportunity to present three 
cases before a panel of judges, composed 
of two professors from the participating 
universities and three to four prominent 
business executives. The response from 
the business community to participate as 


-judges in this event has been equally 


enthusiastic. 

Students will have the opportunity to 
meet and work with top-level executives 
from a wide range of companies such as 
Aléan, Avon, Air Canada, Bombardier, 


. Seagram’s, CN, Bell Canada, Nordair, 


Pascal’s, Squibb, National Bank, Bank 
of Montreal, National Bank, Catelli, 
Power Corporation, Domtar, Imperial 
Tobacco, Nesbitt Thomson, O'Keefe, 
Price Waterhouse and numerous others. 

Each team will have four hours to 
prepare a written analysis of each case, 
which will then be followed by an oral 
presentation before the panel of judges. 
At any one time, seven presentations will 
be going on. Each team accumulates 
points after the completion of each 
presentation. After three rounds, the two 
teams having accumulated the most 
points, will present the final case. 

The winning team will be announced 
at the closing banquet, to be held at the 
Hotel Bonaventure. The winning school 
will be presented with the Concordia 
Cup, which it can keep on display for 
one year. 

This year, Concordia will be well- 
represented by four students in the MBA 
program: Luc Bachand, who has 
considerable marketing experience, 
having worked for both a brewery and a 
steel company; Dominique Charron, a 
chartered accountant, who will be doing 
her PhD in Accounting; Jean Freed, who 
See MBA page 9. 
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Congratulations to Art professors 
Sandra Paikowsky and John Fox 
who recently got married in Venice 
(Italy, not Quebec) 

Congratulations are also in order to 
Bella Davignon and Paul Fazio. 
Davignon, Assistant Director of 
Development, has been appointed 
member-at-large on the District I 
executive committee of CASE (the 
Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education).*District I 
includes Quebec, the Maritimes and 
New England.... As for Paul Fazio, 
Director of the Centre for Building 
Studies, he was named Chairman of 
a CIDC (Construction Industry 
Development Council) Task Force, 


. whose mandate is to recommend 


construction productivity 
improvements in Canada. The 
CIDC advises the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce on 
matters related to the construction 
industry... Science and Technology 
(Quebec gov't) is offering three 
prizes of $3600 for the best examples 


of writing in scientific journalism. If 
interested in competing, write to 
Georges Lagace, Secrétariat de 
Science et Technologie, 875 rue 
Grande Allée, Edifice H, 3éme étage, 
Quebec GIR 4Y8 (tel: 418-643- 


7999)... Those students who were 
unable to take or complete their 
examinations last Dec. 14 due to the 
power failure, can write make-up 
examinations on January 22... The 
Canadian Peace Research and 
Education Association is completing 
a Canadian bibliography of 
peace/war related research. Anyone 
doing research in this subject, please 
contact Audrey Williams, the 
University Research Officer, at 897- 
5850... The Dean of Students Office 
is setting up an international 
library/lounge located at 2020 


_MacKay St., room P-203 to provide 


international students a place where 


‘they can keep abreast of news from 


home. Other members of the 
Concordia community can also use 
it to find information about other 
parts of the world and meet other 
students from abroad. If you receive 
information (newsletters, reports, 
publications) which would be of 
interest to foreign students, please 
donate it to the lounge, c/o 
Elizabeth Morey, M-106 or call her 
at 897-2840)... Where are they now 
dept? David Oancia, founder of’ 
Concordia’s Journalism 
Programme, has been named the 
Director of Public Relations and 
Information for the University of 
See AT A GLANCE page 4. 
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Former Loyola Dean of Engineering George Joly giving a scholarsh ip cheque to 


Chemistry graduate student Michael P. Jenson. Left: Chem istry professor O.S. Tee 
and right: Robert Roy, Dean of Division II of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


Chem. student wins 


scholarship 


A $2,000 prize has been awarded to 
Chemistry graduate student Michael P. 
Jansen by University Scholarships of 
Canada. A native Montrealer, Michael is 
pursuing graduate studies in chemistry at 
Concordia University. 


He received his Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, specializing in chemistry, from the 
University of Toronto earlier this year and 
was recognized as the top graduate in 
chemistry at Scarborough College. At the 
same time, he acted as disc-jockey on the 
university radio station. 

While a studentat the University of To- 
ronto, Jansen was the recipient of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada’s Gold Key 
Award. Two articles based partly on his 


work have been published in The Journal 
of The American Chemical Society. 
Jansen was one of five winners this year 


of a post-graduate award granted by Uni-’ 


versity Scholarships of Canada - a Regis- 
tered Education Savings Plan (R.E.S.P.) - 
a tax-sheltered plan which helps parents 
to save, towards a student’s community 
college or university education. 

Established in Canada in 1965, the 
Foundation has its principal office in To- 
ronto. Its governing board is comprised of 
educators and representatives of the cor- 
porate sector from various parts of the 
country. 

Since 1979, the Foundation has dis- 
bursed $35 million in financial-assistance 
for university students. 


Attention: 

All Spring 1983 
Certificate, Diploma, and 
Bachelor’s, Master’s and 

Doctoral Degree 


Candidates 


If you are completing the requirements for the academic program in which 
you are enrolled during the Fall 1982 or Winter 1983 sessions and are 
therefore expecting to receive a certificate, diploma, or degree next 
Spring, it is.your responsibility to inform the Graduation Office that you 
wish to be considered as a graduation candidate by submitting a Spring 
1983 Graduation Application by January 15th, 1983. 


Obtain your form from the Registrar’s Services Department on your 


campus and submit it today! 
(Loyola: CC214) © : 





(S.G.W. N107) 











Campagne desouscription Capital Campaign 
del'UniversiteConcordia | Concordia University 


Batissons ose Baicine together 


CAMPAIGN continued from page 1. 


to Berlettano, headed respective by Claude 
Taylot, President and Chief Executive 
Officer (CEO) of Air Canada, and R.T. 
Riley, Vice-President (Corporate) of Can- 
adian Pacific Ltd. 

Of the approximately 7000 corporations 
which will be contacted, the 150 major 
corporations are the most important. Of 
that group, Berlettano estimates that 30 of 
these corporations will determine how 
much will be given. ‘It’s a fundraising 
fact that 20% of these major corporations 
will give 80% of the division’s donations. 
Those are the institutions you have to 
concentrate on.” 

These “lead companies” as he terms 
them, are called that because they set the 
example of what other companies give. 
“In the advance canvassing stage that 
we're in right now, the campaign leader- 
ship has to get the best lead gifts possible.” 

“It’s a cultivation process,” he explains. 
“If the one or two banks, for example, 
which we consider lead givers, set the 
standards high and give large donations, 
then the other donors will follow. Unfor- 
tunately,’’ he admits, ‘the opposite can 
also occur.” 

Although much depends on these large 
companies, Berlettano cautions that the 
campaign does not ignore the smaller 
companies. 

“The trick here is knowing how to allot 
your time and choose your priorities, be- 
cause if we don’t approach these little 
companies, then we’re not going to fulfill 
our quota.” 

Of these small companies, the top 200 
potential donors will be canvassed in ad- 
vance. James H. Smith, President and 
CEO of Domtar Inc., is in charge of this 
division. Another 1000 will be approached 


directly by volunteers and a further 6000 ° 


will be canvassed by mail. 

In addition to the Foundations division 
(which is expected to furnish approxi- 
mately 35% to 50% of the campaign’s total 
donations), there is a ‘‘Special Names’’ 
division of individuals who are thought to 
be capable of giving $10,000 or more. This 


AT A GLANCE 


continued from page 3. 


.. Welcome aboard to: 


Bernie Page (Program Director, 
CCMS); Jocelyne Guevremont 
(Technician, Education); Audrey 
Prendergast (Clerk-Cashier. Student 


division is headed by G. Drummond 
Birks, President and CEO of Henry Birks 
and Sons. 

The other divisions include: ‘National 
Individuals” (the vice-chairman is to be 
named) in which 1000 potential donors 
will be directly contacted by volunteers 
and another 10,000 will be contacted by 
mail; the “University Community” which 
includes staff, faculty, students and par- 
ents, and is headed by History professor 
Cameron Nish; the ‘Public Relations 
Division’’, headed by Norman McDonald, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
Public and Industrial Relations Ltd. 

The final division, though not least, is 
the “General Campaign”’ Division. Its 
Vice-Chairmen-at-large are Peter Bronf- 
man, Chairman of Edper Investments, 
Pierre Laurin, Vice-Président et Directeur 
Planification Génerale for Alcan Ltd., and 
Maurice Bourgault, President of Indus- 
tries Palmar Inc. 

Berlettano says preliminary signs of 
donations are promising. ‘“Those corpo- 
rations, which Bill Stinson had already 
approached as of late last year, have re- 
ceived us with open arms. They've said 
they’1] support us but we don’t know yet at 
what level.” 

He is aware that Canada is going 
through the worst economic crisis since 
the Great Depression and that conven- 
tional wisdom does not consider this a 
good time for a campaign, but this does 
not appear to bother him. Says he, “I’m an 
optimist. My attitude is that this is a five- 
year campaign, and given the right cir- 
cumstances, the economy will eventually 
turn itself around. If not sooner, thena bit 
later.”’ 

“Companies,” he continues, ‘‘realize 
that times will improve. Because of this 
long-term perspective, even though com- 
panies may be in difficulties now, they 
will still donate to a worthy cause like 
Concordia.”’ Besides, he says, ““Reach for 
the stars. You may not touch them, but in 
the process, maybe a little stardust will rub 
off.” 


Accounts), Suzanne Hooper 
(Receptionist, Human Resources); 
David Ditkofsky (Student Affairs 
Coordinator, Engineering and 
Computer Science Faculty) and 
Carol Locas (Research Technician, 
Capital Campaign:.)... 
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Library centre design wins award of excellence 


The design for the proposed Library 
Centre has won an award of excellence 
from The Canadian Architect magazine. 
The jury, composed of architects Ned 
Baldwin, Bruno Freschi and James A. 
Murray (chairman of the jury and editor 
of The Canadian Architect), gave the 
award to Architects Sankey Werleman 
Guy/Blouin Blouin Architectes Associes. 
The Thursday Report is reprinting the 
jury’s comments and description of the 
project. 


A flat lot is bounded by three streets and a 
city service lane within the heritage pre- 
cinct of the architecturally classified 
Bishop Court building across from it. The 
glazed terra cotta facade of the Royal 
George apartment building on the site 
will be integrated into the project as 
required by the government’s cultural 
affairs department. Pedestrian links below 
grade to the existing University Hall 
building and the city’s subway system will 
be incorporated into the building to direct 
public access. 

The 12-storey project will contain a 
library, book store, art gallery, cinema, 
student and food services, physical educa- 
tion and recreation facilities, classrooms, 
office space, plaza and atrium. The library 
takes up seven floors surrounded by public 
oriented activities relating to streets, sub- 
way, Bishop Court and underground link 
to the Hall building. Partial closing of 
Bishop Street will create a pedestrian mall. 
The reinforced concrete structure will 
have exterior masonry cladding. 

Design team includes Michael G. Wer- 
elman and André Blouin, partners in 
charge; Jean-Eudes Guy, project director; 
Denis Krause, project architect; and André 


Brodeur, Guillaume de Lorimier. Client 
representatives are Jean-Pierre Pétolas, 
Frank Papineau, Roland Beaudouin 
Architect. Structural consultant is Francis 
Boulva & Associates; mechanical/electri- 
cal, Bouthillette Parizeau et Associés. 


Murray: It is the triumph of this solution 
that internally the complex functions of 
library and non-library spaces have been 
accommodated in an external form whose 
massing and detailing relate to its urban 
setting with great sensitivity. For exam- 
ple, note the appropriate massing transi- 
tion along Bishop Street as one moves 
from St. James Church and the Alley to 
the taller buildings northward. In addi- 
tion the characteristic Montreal urban 
design attention to open public interior 
spaces and to connections with the pedes- 
trian network have been skillfully incor- 
porated. Response to neighbourhood 
precedence in materials, detailing and 
scale is admirable. 


Baldwin: It is easy to like this project. 
Beautifully presented, the scheme has 
nearly all the challenges one can have on 
an urban site: contrasting scales, existing 
facades to be integrated, complex pro- 
gram, little space. All have been dealt with 
most skilfully. If only so much care and 
thought had gone into most of the univer- 
sity buildings of the past two decades, if 
only they had been as integrated into the 
urban fabricas this. I think much credit is 
due to those that devised the conditions for 
this building. The ‘‘completion” of the 
built environment around the site has 
been achieved with extraordinary success. 


Freschi: This project is recognized for its’ 
neighbourhood fit. It recognizes a public 
building with a neighbourhood setting 


and yet part of a university/institutional 
urban fabric. The building partie 
responds to its neighbourhood, to its sur- 
rounding streets and provides for urban 
procession: it is modernist, modern in 
quality and a good neighbour. The build- 
ing embodies a very significant quality 
in its public rooms. This is a building, 
generally, of rooms and not simply a 
building of floors and atrium. It is an 
anonymous one and yet significant and 
with a very subtle identity, but one which 
will allow people to identify with it ina 
neighbourhood fashion as I think librar- 
ies should. It has an arrangement in plan 
and section which should allow for a 


happy interaction with itself. One could 
say that is is boring in elevation but I 
prefer the word anonymous; in other 
words, it is part of the continuous urban 
facade and in that sense is probably a very 
good neighbour. 

Another definition is that itis a building 
of context. The architecture should be 
recognized because it is significant in that 
this large building has been inserted and 
adapted into a sensitive urban fabric nad 
yet does not appear to be large. It appears 
to have the institutional/functional 
requirements for a scale and simultane- 
ously responds to the human scale of the 
surrounding streets. 


Guitarist Michael Laucke to perform 


Guitarist Michael Laucke, one of Can- 
ada’s finest classical musicians, will be 
appearing in Montreal’s cafés throughout 
January. Laucke, who teaches in the 
Music Department, is the winner of the 
“Grand Prix du Disque, Best Canadian 
Recording”’ in 1979. He has performed for 
the Governor General of Canada in a 
command performance, and also for the 
U.S. Senate and has appeared ina film 
with Andres Segovia to be broadcast over 
the Public Broadcasting System. 

Laucke will be performing at the Café- 
Théatre La Licorne, 2075 St-Laurent for 
Sunday brunches on January 9, 16, 23 and 
30 (843-4166). The Café La Chaconne (338 
E. Ontario) will be presenting Laucke at 
9 p.m. on January 20-23. 

Laucke’s music has been compared fa- 
vourably with the music of such famous 
musicians as Julian Bream and John Wil- 
liams. These café appearances give music 
lovers in his home town the opportunity 


to hear his guitar music in an informal 
and intimate setting before he sets offona 
tour of western Canada, South America 
and Europe. 





Michael Laucke 


TOWARD A MISSION AND STRATEGY 
Rector’s Report to Board 





On December 16, the Board of 
Governors received the final Phase II 
report of the Mission Study Steering 
Committee. On the same occasion, 
Rector John W. O’Brien submitted a 
written report on the current long- 
term planning activities (Mission 
Study and Fahey Report). 

Both these reports are reprinted in 
the section that follows. The 
University community is invited to 
discuss the reports and the avenues the 
University proposes to pursue in the 
next decade. Written comments are 
welcome, and may be addressed to the 
Rector (Bishop Court, Room 204) or to 
The Thursday Report (Bishop Court, 
Room 213). Deadline for submitting 
such remarks is early March. 

The Steering Committee document 
is the fruit of lengthy discussions since 
June, 1982, first by task force 
participants who were asked to 
examine the opportunities for the 
future identified by outside consultants 
in their report of April 30 (printed in 
The Thursday Report, Sept. 28), and 
secondly, by the full Steering 
Committee in six sessions in 
November and early December. 

(Each of the task forces was chaired 
by a Vice-Rector and included one or 
two academic deans, a non-academic 
administrator, and a distinguished 
faculty member. As for the Phase II 
Steering Committee, it was composed 
of the Vice-Rectors, four academic 
deans and the Provost, a student, the 
Chairman of the Board and a 
prominent alumnus). 





The Report of the University Committee 
on Priorities and Planning and Phase I of 
the Study on Mission and Strategy for the 
80’s were tabled with the Board of Governors 
and released to the University Community 
in September. Phase II of the Study on Mis- 
sion and Strategy for the 80’s is being re- 
leased to the University Community for its 
reaction before the Board takes any position 
on it. 
The mandate of the University Committee 
on Priorities and Planning was as follows: 
The committee, acting within a budget- 
oriented context, would be concerned with 
the shaping of the University future. Guided 
by the twin goals of high academic quality 
and accessibility to the community, it would 
focus on the academic programs, and re- 
commend which among them should be 
emphasized or de-emphasized. It would also 
consider what administrative services would 
be necessary to support effectively the re-. 
stated or redefined academic purposes. With- 
in an eighties perspective, it would identify 
any changes or developments required dur- 
ing the coming three years. 
The objectives of the Study on Mission 
and Strategy for the 80’s were as follows: 
(1) to understand external perspectives of 
the University; 

(2) to catalyze an integrated internal view of 
mission and strategy; 

(3) to help broaden concepts of our role and 
potential; 

(4) to build a strategic framework for initiat- 
ing practical actions; 


(5) to provide experience with the process 
and organization of strategic planning. 
I had originally expected that there would 
be a substantial overlap between the two re- 
ports tabled in September, because they 
would broadly concentrate on the same fun- 
damental concerns, whether described as 
“focus on the academic programs” or as 
“catalyze an integrated internal view of mis- 
sion and strategy’. As it turned out, the re- 
ports were substantially different in the areas 
they chose to emphasize, and discussion on 
campus has been complicated by uncertain- 
ties about what really were thé topics to be 
discussed. 
Be that as it may, work on Phase II of the 


"Study on Mission and Strategy for the 80’s 


was proceeding over the summer and up to 


the present. While this report will not at-’ 


tempt to integrate in a formal way the reac- 
tions to the reports tabled in September, 
which were becoming available during the 
later stages of work on Phase II, it cannot 
help but be influenced by the discussions 
that have been taking place. 

It is important to recognize that while 
Phase I was conducted essentially by ex- 
ternal consultants, and the alternative ob- 
jectives put forward for consideration in 
Phase I were essentially the responsibility: 
of the consultants, Phase II is the work of 
an internal group made up primarily, 
though not exclusively, of the senior aca- 
demic administration of the University. 

It thus constitutes a proposal by that 
group for consideration by the University 
Community and by the Board of Governors. 
It is a proposed statement of the Mission of 
Concordia University for the 80's. 


WHAT IS A MISSION STATEMENT? 

One definition of a mission statement, 
from Case Currents, September 1982, is as 
follows: 

A university's mission statement sums up 
the academic identity of the institution. It 
covers the type of educational institution the 
university is, the kind of educational philo- 
sophy it espouses, and the specific educa- 
tional aims and purposes it seeks to fulfill. 

On the surface this task may appear to bea 
simple and straightforward rhetorical exer- 
cise, but it is more than that and it is hard to 
do. Different leaders within the university 
and different constituencies see the approp- 
riate mission differently. Academic reasons 
for being are often implicit rather than ex- 
plicit; they rarely come together into a co- 
herent definition of institutional identity. 
The goal is clear - a mission statement and a 
sense of mission that are explicit and coher- 
ent. To achieve this requires a systematic 
process where all constituencies identify and 
accept the academic mission of a university. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE MISSION OF 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY? 

One revelation of the campus discussion 
has been the degree of confusion about what 
the mission of Concordia University has 
been, which in extreme form has manifested 


itself in the allegation that Concordia has 


not had a mission. Certainly, the style of 
Concordia has been to operate in such mat- 
ters on-the basis of the kind of implicit con- 
sensus referred to above rather than on the 
basis of formal. documentation, although 
Senate on April 28, 1978 issued a written 
response to the Document de consultation of 
the Commission d’étude sur les universités. 
It does contain some elements of a mission 
statement. 


I think, however, that Concordia Univer- 


sity has had a rather clear mission, not basi- 
cally different from those of its predecessor 
institutions, which could be set out as fol- 
lows: 

1. Build this university into a good uni- 
versity in the Canadian context. 

The Loyola and Sir George Williams of, 
say, twenty years ago were good institutions, 
but they were not fully universities as that 
term is understood in Canada, and in partic- 
ular in Quebec. They were at that time essen- 
tially undergraduate teaching institutions 
that made little place for research or for 
graduate studies. 

It was considered essential to develop the 
capacity to be active in all three areas of 
university activity in order to respond to the 
emerging needs of the 60’s and 70’s, and in 
order to ensure the future of the institutions 
ina province that tended to define ‘‘universi- 
ty’ in terms of the presence of all three activi- 
ties. While much of this had been accomp- 
lished by the time of the merger, or asa result 
of the merger itself, there remained the need 
to consolidate and extend these accomp- 
lishments in the early years of Concordia. 

2. Adapt to the rapidly changing society 
in Quebec, and insert the university into a 
forward-looking role in Quebec. 

The major changes in Quebec during the 
past twenty years need no description. It has 
been a university goal to adapt its practices 
and its attitudes to the changing times, and 
to adopt a positive outlook toward them, in 
order best to serve all Quebec. 

3. Emphasize serving the adult student 
population. 

This was the original purpose of Sir 
George Williams, and by the time of the 
merger Loyola had also devoted considera- 
ble attention to this mission. It remains a 
major purpose of Concordia University. 

4. Make a university education available 
to as many people as possible. 

Today this mission often goes under the 
term ‘accessibility’. Concordia and _ its 
predecessors gave a high priority to opening 
doors to as many qualified students as possi- 
ble, and to providing flexible means of ad- 
mission for competent students who did not 
possess standard admission requirements. 


WHY LOOK FOR A NEW MISSION 
; NOW? 

While one can never fully achieve mis- 
sions of the kind listed above, the university 
has nevertheless made substantial advances 
toward their accomplishment. The time has 
come to assess that accomplishment, restate 
the goals in terms appropriate to today’s cir- 
cumstances, and consider whether other 
purposes should be added. 

With respect to building a good universi- 
ty, Concordia today belongs to the main- 
stream of Canadian universities, and looms 
much more prominently on the Canadian 
university scene than did its predecessors 
twenty years ago. This is not primarily a 
matter of size (although Concordia is one of 
the larger Canadian universities); it is the 
result of the calibre of research produced by 
many of our faculty, of the innovative ap- 


- proach to curriculum in many areas, and of 


serious attempts to emphasize the impor- 
tance of good teaching despite the many dis- 
tractions that the modern university must 
contend with. 

_ At one time students and faculty despite 
difficulties took a certain perverse pride in 
belonging to a young institution on the way 
up. Today they respond rather as members of 
an institution that should have fully arrived, 
and react negatively to shortcomings im- 


posed by our underfunding or for other rea- 
sons. | 

With respect to adapting to a changing 
Quebec, twenty years ago Loyola and Sir 
George Williams (like other universities in 
Quebec for that matter) operated largely 
without government financial support and 
were able to make their own decisions with 
few external constraints. 

They were certainly open to members of 
the French community who chose to enrol, 
but they had little formal contact with 
French-language institutions, and probably 

~ little understanding of the concerns and as- 
pirations of French Quebec. As the political 
events of the 60’s and 70’s moved forward, the 
institutions reacted positively to the changes 
required to fit themselves into the Quebec of 
today. ; 

With respect to adult learning, other uni- 
versities and Departments of Education have 
today accepted a concept which as recently as 
a decade ago was relegated to a low priority, 
if it was not rejected entirely as a university 
activity. Serving adult students will no 
doubt remain an important purpose of this 
university, but it is no longer a mission 
unique to us as it once was. 

With respect to making a university edu- 
cation available, this University has typical- 
ly responded to increases in the demand for 
admissions by trying to squeeze in as many 
students as possible. During the period of 
rapid university expansion the grant system 
would generate additional resources in fol- 
lowing years, and the squeeze was considered 
preferable in the interim to turning away 
students. : 

Resources did indeed increase, but by then 
a further round of new students had been 
admitted, and the squeeze became a continu- 
ing phenomenon, adding its effects to the 
historic underfunding of the university. The 
situation was difficult, but growth did gen- 
erate enough new resources to keep the Uni- 
versity going at an acceptable level of 
quality. : 

Now, however, the growth period is be- 
lieved to be past, and the government is cut- 
ting finances to the whole university system 
as a result of the economic difficulties of 
Quebec and its consequent financial prob- 
lems. Increasingly, in areas where student 
interest is strong the University faces bottle- 
necks that are difficult to overcome in the 
80's (shortages of space and facilities in some 
programmes, shortages of qualified faculty 
in some disciplines). The University has 
found it necessary to impose quotas and 
limit enrolment in many areas in order to 
protect acceptable levels of quality. 

Since Concordia University has largely 
achieved many of its goals as they existed for 
the circumstances of the 60’s and the 70’s, 
and circumstances have changed with re- 
spect to others, the time has come to review 
the University’s mission in the context of the 
80’s, and to revise them as may appear best. 
This is the context of “Mission and Strategy 
for the 1980’s’’. 

Phase II, entitled ‘“Toward a Mission and 
Strategy for Concordia University” will 
present recommendations on the mission 
and strategy that Concordia should adoptfor 
the period ahead. I hope that this proposal 
will help to focus discussion within the Uni- 


. versity on key issues for our future, and that 


the Board of Governors will find it a useful 
basis on which to declare in due course a 
university position. 


December 16, 1982 


Steering Committee Report 


_PREAMBLE : 

The history of Concordia University is 
one of creativity and innovation. In our 
quest to develop better programs and servi- 
ces we have become a leader in adult educa- 
tion and the integration of full-time and 
part-time study. Despite severe constraints 
caused by underfunding and inadequate 
facilities, we have developed a reputation for 
fine teaching and for distinctive research 
capabilities in certain sectors of the Univer- 
sity. : 

We have also provided both opportunity 
and motivation to people with special edu- 
cational needs. That Concordia accomp- 
lished this is—in many instances—remarka- 


' ble. But succeed we did, often to a far greater 


extent than we seem willing to admit. 

As we face the challenges of the next de- 
cade our greatest task will be finding ways.to 
adapt to the changing environment while 
safeguarding the traditions which have 
served us so well until now. That there will 
be roadblocks to easy progress is undeniable. 

A diminishing pool of full-time students 
from anglophone CEGEPs will make re- 
cruitment more complex; a projected decline 
in undergraduate student enrolment may, in 
turn, result in smaller budgets; changing 
government funding forntulae will proba- 
bly continue to make long-term planning 
more difficult; government pressures to con- 
solidate programs and services will require 
increased levels of co-operation among 
Montréal-area universities; rapidly-chang- 
ing technology will increase the challenge of 
remaining at the forefront in teaching and 
research; external demands to give priority 
to education with evident employment 
outlets will pressure traditional liberal arts 
disciplines to develop new approaches to 
programs; increasing polarization within 
the Concordia community will threaten the 
collegiality which has long been associated 
with academia; and lastly, shrinking go- 
vernment resources, coupled with a troubled 
economy, may significantly reduce the level 
of societal support for higher education in 
general. 

The merger of Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity and Loyola College has shown, how- 
ever, that the Concordia community can not 
only cope with change, but emerge the better 
for the experience. This flexibility, com- 
bined with out traditions of accessibility, di- 
versity, personalized education and respon- 
siveness, are Concordia’s greatest assets, and 
in them lie the seeds for a variety of success- 
ful responses to the challenges and oppor- 
tunities for the future. 

One of our goals must be to better utilize 
those assets to develop a University that will 
hold both the allegiance of those inside it, 
and the respect and loyalty of the community 
outside. 

Despite its acknowledged lack of resour- 
ces, Concordia does have strengths which 
will allow it to meet the challenges of tomor- 
row. By clearly deciding which directions we 
want to take—and determining the best 
means of doing so—our faculty, staff and 
students can be assured of making Con- 
cordia an institution that is not only proud 
of its roots, but confident of its future. 

By taking decisive action now, Concordia 
can increase its usefulness to our many con- 
stituents, solidify its position with the 
Québec university network and enhance its 
long-term contribution to the people of 
Montréal, Québec and Canada. 


r 


FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSES 


Institutions of higher learning differ in _ 


their particulars, but all share certain fun- 
damental values which transcend considera- 
tions of time, place, origin and size. Fore- 
most among these are a dedication to truth, a 
commitment to the pursuit and advance- 
ment of knowledge, and a commitment to 
high standards of quality. 

For Concordia this last commitment sig- 
nifies that in all academic endeavours we 
strive constantly to reach beyond easy solu- 


tions and traditionally accepted views. In the 
area of teaching Concordia already has a 
long tradition of quality instruction to a di- 
verse student body, and a national reputa- 
tion for innovation in undergraduate educa- 
tion. These characteristics are best expressed 
in our willingness to do whatever we can to 
expand our students’ intellects—to develop 
their creative and critical faculties to the 
point where every student is stimulated and 
equipped to become a life-long learner. 

In research thé implications of our striv- 
ing are also clear; the twin goals of extending 
frontiers of knowledge and developing new 
syntheses of thought need little explanation. 


. Since no institution can develop in every 


field of research, however, Concordia will 
concentrate its energies in those areas of the 
University with a proven ability to excel. As 
for the wider community we serve, our 


- commitment to quality can best be defined as 


helping the people of Québec respond to 


“contemporary challenges by applying 


knowledge in new ways. 

Historically Concordia always managed 
to do more with less. We have had to excel in 
devising cost-effective solutions to the finan- 
cial and administrative problems that ac- 
companied our birth. By drawing on that 
tradition, by taking a series of carefully con- 
sidered strategic decisions in consultation 
with the University community, and by allo- 
cating available resources in a rational 
manner consistent with our mission, we can 
continue to offer variety and quality in our 
academic programing. 

Concordia has always been cognizant of 
its obligation to respond to the career aspira- 
tions of our students—and potential stu- 
dents. We are also determined that all of our 
students share in as rich an educational ex- 
perience as possible. Our graduates must 
leave Concordia with more than the skills of 
critical thought and decision-making; they 
must take with them an awareness of their 
social responsibilities and an appreciation 
of humanistic values and approaches to 
moral and ethical problems. 

They must, therefore, have an acquain- 
tance with the methods of modern science, 
social studies, the humanities and the arts. 
They must also be skilled in the basics of 
writing, speech, mathematical calculations 
and computer use. To accomplish this 


* Concordia will continue to offer a variety 


of liberal and professional fields of study. 

Areas of programming that are not neces- 
sarily job-related will continue to receive re- 
sources necessary to ensure that a proper bal- 
ance is maintained within the University. 
Since most of these programs relate to disci- 
plines in the Faculty of Arts and Science, the 
size of this Faculty cannot be pernritted to 
shrink below that of the largest of the profes- 
sional Faculties. 

As it looks to the future, Concordia sees 
itself as an institution dedicated to princi- 
ples of free inquiry, freedom of discussion 
and freedom of expression, for students and 
faculty alike; to innovative and quality 
teaching; to the development of the total 
man and woman; to life-long self-directed 
learning; to broadly based community ser- 
vice; to developing a distinctive research pro- 


file; to developing relationships with other - 


post-secondary institutions; and to taking 


~on selected national and international 


responsibilities. 


. CONCORDIA’S MISSION 

Using Concordia’s history and present 
strengths as the basis, and mindful of the 
future needs and requirements of our various 
constituencies, it is proposed that the Uni- 
versity’s mission for the next decade should 
be based on the following key elements: (1) a 
commitment to education for the entire 
community; (2) a dedication to innovation 
in higher education; (3) provision of a per- 
sonal education in two distinctive settings; 
(4) support for life-long education; and 
(5) provision of quality research and servi- 
ces to the Québec community., 


(1) Education for the entire Community 

Concordia’s primary role in Montréal has 
always been to provide broad educational 
services to the diverse populations which to- 
gether form the Greater Montréal communi- 
ty. Keeping in mind our fundamental com- 
mitment to quality-education in English, the 
fact remains that the face of Montréal is 
changing. Our full-time-equivalent under- 
graduate enrolment is expected to drop 7% to 
14% by 1990, largely because of a decrease in 
the number of graduates leaving anglo- 
phone CEGEPs. 

At the same time francophones in ever- 
increasing numbers are enrolling here each 
year. Concordia’s response to this demogra- 
phic reality is to do whatever is necessary to 
create an appropriate environment that is 
linguistically and culturally receptive to 
francophone students who want to pursue 
their studies here, recognizing that the main 
language of instruction in this University 
will remain English. 

Simultaneously, Concordia will provide 
encouragement and resources to enable stu- 
dents in all disciplines to acquire a working 
proficiency in English and French. By 
taking this stance Concordia can contribute 
to efforts,by the francophone community to 
increase accessibility for university-level 
students, and provide anglophones with the 
means to better integrate into the Québec 
milieu. : 


(2) Innovation in Higher Education 

Concordia is recognized for its role as an 
innovator in university education in Cana- 
da. It has developed many distinctive pro- 
grams at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, often in direct response to community 
needs. More recently it has applied its innov- 
ative spirit to specific areas of research, pio- 
neering new developments to meet the needs 
of a changing society. It is essential that the 
University maintain its commitment to in- 
novation and its ability to respond to the 
needs of the community which it serves, both 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
The University must maintain its ability to 
expand programs selectively and allocate re- 
sources for research in a limited number of 
areas. 


(3) Personal Education in two distinctive 
settings 

Concordia’s traditions include a com- 
mitment to provide personal and quality 
undergraduate education in an, atmosphere 
of collegiality, but in two very different set- 
tings. Because of the unique personalities of 
its two campuses, the University can provide 
its students with strikingly different educa- 
tional environments, both of which are dedi- 
cated to the needs of individual students. 

The Loyola campus provides.an intimate 
and friendly atmosphere in a traditional set- 
ting; its collegial community affording stu- 
dents a supportive milieu in which to devel- 
op their personal educational philosophy, 
combining specialization with a well- 
rounded education whose focal point could 
be a distinctive core curriculum. 

The Sir George Williams campus, set in 
downtown Montreal, reflects the diversity, 
sophistication and pace of a densely- 
populated city core. Its day and evening op- 
eration provides opportunities for students 
with different interests and different family 
and career obligations to pursue their higher 
education in quality programs animated by 
faculty with a demonstrated sensitivity to the 
individual demands of a diverse student 
clientele. The University must build on the 
strengths of these two very different settings 
and encourage each of its Faculties to optim- 
ize the use of both campuses. 


(4) Life-long Education 

Concordia’s» traditions include a com- 
mitment to accessibility for qualified stu- 
dents, particularly by providing evening 
courses for adults. The University remains 
committed to the integration of part-time 
and full-time studies, and will continue to 


work imaginatively to develop varied profes- 
sional, academic and popular credit pro- 
grams that meet the specific community 
needs of a student population with changing 
educational requirements and an increasing 
average age. Its service to the non-traditional 
student must continue to receive strong sup- 
port. 

As part of this commitment the University 
will also review its approach to non-credit 
programming, giving careful consideration 
to the types of studies available and the or- 
ganization through which they are offered. 
In this way the University can contribute 
meaningfully to the social development of 
Québec by assisting individuals to cope with 
the change in modern life. 


(5) Quality research and services for the 
Québec community 

Concordia already has a proud record of 
achievement in new and economically or so- 
cially important areas of research and study. 
Building on this tradition Concordia can 
enlarge its contribution to the community 
by developing programs designed to respond 
to the specific employment needs of the pri- 
vate, public and para-public sectors. 

Atthe same time the University will foster 
development of basic and applied research 
first and foremost in those units with an 
established reputation; it will also exploit 
opportunities that reflect the economic,so- 
cial and technological priorities of govern- 
ment and industry in Québec and Canada, 
particularly in areas of high technology. To 
ensure the success of this element of the mis- 
sion Concordia will provide resources to ex- 
pand the number of graduate students 3% 
to 5% a year—primarily in programs relat- 
ed to employment opportunities—subject 
to government initiatives affecting Québec- 
wide goals. : 

It will also strive to develop co-ordinated 
structures to facilitate co-operation between 
the University and outside agencies, and to 
promote effective links with all of the Uni- 
versity’s constituencies. Concordia will es- 
tablish contacts on an organized basis with 
selected foreign countries and/or institu- 
tions in undertakings where this University 
is particularly strong in research or teaching, 
and lastly, Concordia will take the initiative 
in developing co-operative ventures with 
other Montréal universities. 


CONCLUSION 

The next phase of the planning should be 
community discussion of the five opportuni- 
ties which have been elaborated above, 
which should result in a clearly focused mis- 
sion statement arising from public debate at 
the Faculty Council and Senate levels. 

This mission statement should be pre- 
sented to the University Board of Governors 
no later than March 31, 1983. At the same 
time it will also be necessary for the Univer- 
sity administration, in consultation with its 
respective constituencies, to recommend to 
the Board a set of common criteria by which 
to review the University’s diverse academic 
programs and administrative services in 
light of its new mission. 

This planning process will bear directly 
on the allocation of resources at Concordia, 
in the years ahead. No program or service 
will be maintained a priori simply because it 
has always been available. Each program 
and service must demonstrate its worth and 
relevance to Concordia’s mission. 

To prepare realistically for the decisions 
that lie before us, it is proposed that a time- 
table be adopted which allows the process to 
conclude at the Faculty level by December 


1983, and at the University levél by June — 


1984. Throughout this process, to keep track 
of progress and to provide periodic reports, 
the Rector will establish a mechanism for 
monitoring all ongoing planning activities. 
This will help the University community 
take the necessary transitional steps to shape 
Concordia so that-it can effectively fulfill its 
role in the Québec of the 1990s. 
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TEACHERS continued from page 1. 


“In an ideal world, we would not want 
the percentage of part-timers we have,” 
said Daniel. 

“It all started with (the idea) that'Con- 
cordia should accept as many students as 
possibly could,” he said. Since Concordia 
did not have the financial resources to hire 
all the full-time professors it required, it 
hired part-timers. 

“The universities have their reasons (for 
wanting part-timtrs),”’ said Ritva Sep- 
panen, spokesperson for the six report au- 
thors. “It costs more fora full-time person 
than it does for 2 or 3 part-timers.” 

Part-time teachers at Concordia receive 
a stipend of $4,000 per six credit course. 
They are not allowed to teach more than 2 
of these per fall/winter term, and may be 
able to teach one during the summer term, 
bringing their total possible income from 
Concordia to $12,000 (plus vacation pay). 

According to Taddeo, this figure is the 
lowest in the province. 

Moreover, the report indicates that part- 
time teachers receive no fringe benefits 
whatsoever, no merit pay or promotions, 
no stipends to attend conferences to in- 
crease expertise, nor is there a seniority 
system or a grievance procedure. There is a 
dire lack of physical facilities. 

“No one here is unreasonable,” said 
Seppanen. “‘We all understand budget 
constraints. But there is still some feeling 
that it comes off part-timers’ backs.” 

But the part-time composition teachers 
have a special grievance; they say that their 
situation creates a department within a 
department whereby composition is 
taught only by part-time teachers. 

According to Arthur Broes, chairman of 
the English department, the reason for 
this division is a historical one. 

“The full-time professors were hired to 
teach literature and not composition,” he 
said, explaining that that was one of the 
factors that attracted him to Concordia. 
He also said some Canadian universities 
did not even offer composition courses be- 
cause they were not regarded as legitimate 
University courses. : 

This division in the department leaves 
no room for advancement for the part- 
time composition teachers. This lack of 
opportunity, states the report, ‘‘can, and 
does, easily lead to the development of a 
second class mentality and, without over- 
statement, sometimes to despair.” 

This second-class mentality is exacer- 
bated by several factors, according to the 
report. Part-timers have little say in de- 
partmental and university matters. 

“Actually, this department is probably 
better than others,”’ said Seppanen. ‘‘We 
have a small voice in departmental meet- 
ings (four voices representing 26 part-time 
composition teachers), and now, given the 
University writing test, we probably have 
a better profile than, say, part-time geol- 
ogy teachers.” 

While Broes said there was a feeling that 
equal representation would be unfair, 
“there is also the general feeling that they 
should be better represented.” 


Jack O’Brien 





However, the report states that the most 
important factor contributing to the ‘se- 
cond-class’ image of the part-time teacher 
“is the fact that we are not hired by com- 
mittee in the regular manner nor are we 
subject to any formal review concerning 
competence.” 

Broes disagrees with this statement. Ac- 
cording to him, it is not to the advantage 
of part-time teachers to be hired on the 
same basis as full-time teachers. Because 
of the poor economic outlook, there 
would no doubt be many Ph.D’s applying 
for those part-time jobs, and these days, 
said Broes, a Ph.D. is almosta prerequisite 
to a full-time position in a university. 
(Two of the 26 have Ph.D’s). 

The report, however, dismisses this 
view, saying that it only reinforces the 
negative image of the part-time teacher. 

“The unstated assumption is that we 
must be either not intelligent enough or 
qualified enough to find regular full-time 
employment at Concordia or elsewhere,” 
states the report. 

Of the 26 part-time composition 
teachers at Concordia, fully 17 are not em- 
ployed outside of Concordia. ‘This statis- 
tic indicates that teaching composition 
part-time at Concordia requires more than 
a part-time commitment, leaving one with 
little inclination and energy to pursue 
further studies,” states the report. 

The report states that the recommenda- 
tions made by the Canadian Association 
of University Teachers (CAUT) would be 
a good place to start improving the situa- 
tion. 

“CAUT recommends that part-time in- 
structors who teach or have other academ- 


ic responsibilities equivalent to two. 


courses per year should be ‘treated as full- 
time academic staff...and should be en- 
titled to the rights, privileges-and benefits 
which are common to full-time academic 
staff of similar rank and length of service,”’ 
states the report. 

Such a recommendation would enable 
part-time faculty to become fully integrat- 
ed members of the university community, 
according to the report. These would be 
especially beneficial to those part-timers 
who find themselves in their predicament 
due to the complete lack of full-time 
teaching positions across the country in 
the arts. 


O’Brien named 
Executive Director 


of JESCOM 


Communication Studies professor Jack 
O’Brien s.j. has been named Executive Di- 
rector of the Secretariat for Communica- 
tions (JESCOM) for the worldwide Jesuit 
order. He is the first Canadian to be named 
to the post. 

O’Brien, who founded Concordia Uni- 
versity’s Communication Studies De- 
partment, will be based in Jesuit interna- 
tional headquarters in Rome and will 
report directly to Don Pedro Arrupe, Fa- 
ther-General of the 27,000 member order. 

O’Brien’s mandate will be to stimulate 
and coordinate communication research 
and activities of the 100-plus ‘“‘provinces’”’ 
of the order around the globe. He will link 


these activities with the work of the Lon- 
don-based Centre for the Study.of Com- 
munication of which he is vice-chairman. 

A native Montrealer, O’Brien is the first 
Jesuit ever to receive a doctorate in com- 
munication studies. He served as the 
chairman of the University’s Communi- 
cation Studies Department for 12 years 
and is a leading expert in modern com- 
munications. 


University Tenure 
Appeals Committee 


The University Tenure Appeals Com- 
mittee for 1983 is constituted as follows: 
Chairman=C. Goldman; Secretary - K,J. 
Herrmann; Regular Members - J. Krause, 
D.F. MacDonald; Alternate Members -E.F. 
Cooke, A.G. Iallier, H.B. Ripstein. (An 
alternate member from the Faculty of En- 
gineering and Computer Science has still 
to be elected.) 
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Creation/evolution: That intellectual debate is 
of course much in the news these days, and 
sometimes it literally is a debate, in which 
exponents of the ‘‘special creation” theory 
square off against believers in evolution, 
whether caused by blind chance or by a patient 
creator. At San Diego State University, a 
semester-long debate on the subject is being 


offered as a credit course, with half the lectures 
being given by the professors responsible for it, 
both evolutionists, and the other half by visiting 
creationists, many of them from the Institute for 
Creation Research, which is based in San Diego. 
“Students fill out questionnaires at the 
beginning and end of the course,” reports the 
magazine Science 82. ‘The reactions suggest that 
creationist debaters do poorly against opponents 
familiar with their arguments.” 
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Pen PED 





Dr. Anthony Parel, Chairman, Department of Political Studies, Uni 





versity of Calgary, 


and Lonergan Visiting Fellow, will speak on Machiavelli and the Necessity of War, part 


of the Lonergan College lecture series, on Wednesday, 


Vanier auditorium. 


January 19, at 9 p.m. at the 


University peace 
research explored 


By Patricia Moser 

Peace is a word which is often bandied 
around within the confines of a university. 
Yet what are Canadian universities actual- 
ly doing in the area of peace research? 

This question was addressed by Politi- 
cal Science Prof. Paris Arnopoulos in a 
recent study at Concordia. The study, 
which was commissioned by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), was the 
second of its type carried out in the last ten 
years by Arnopoulos. 

“Not much has changed within the ten 
year period’’, says Arnopoulos. ‘‘Unfor- 
tunately, you still have the same number 
of people doing the same amount of re- 
search.” 

The study involved the distribution of a 
few hundred questionnaires to all univer- 
sities in Canada. They were sent to de- 
partments of Political Science, Econom- 
ics, Education Sociology and Psychology. 
From these, only fifty were returned. Ar- 
nopoulos assumed that those who did not 
respond were not involed in peace re- 
search. : 

Most of the peace research is being done 
by the Political Science departments of 
universities, and this is mostly in the form 
of international affairs. 

“The peace research that is seen most 

often is that which is concerned with war 
between nations, rather than dealing with 
internal conflict,’ observes Arnopoulos. 

Yet, peace research can take a variety of 
forms. Arnopoulos noted’ examples of 
Psychology departments doing research in 
human aggression and departments of 


Education studying whether early educa- 
tion in peace would make for more peace- 
ful individuals. 

Arnopoulos also notes that it was a bad 
omen for Canadians that the Canadian 
Peace Research Institute (CPRI) folded re- 
cently. CPRI was funded both by the fed- 
eral government and through private do- 
nations. Therefore, only one independent 
institute for peace research exists now in 
Canada, that one being in Dundas, Onta- 
rio. 

He states that Canada was behind many 
other countries, such as the Scandinavian 
countries, France and Germany, in the 
area of peace research. : 

“Tt is unfortunate, but during times of 
economic hardship, areas such as peace re- 
search are the first to suffer in Canada,” 
said Arnopoulos. 

Professors could well be doing more in 
the area of peace research, but according to 
Arnopoulos there is only “‘peanuts for 
peace’’ while more substantial funding is 
available in other areas. 

Concordia offers two courses (on a ro- 
tating basis) which deal with peace. These 
courses are offered through the Political 
Science department and are strategic stu- 
dies, dealing with East-West detente and 
peace studies. According to him, no other 
department at Concordia is involved in 
peace research. 

Arnopoulos believes that the biggest 
problem is that people do not see the im- 
portance of peace research when they are 
dealing with problems of unemployment 
and inflation. Therefore, he believes it is 


See PEACE page 10. 
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The Ombudsman as 
berman Pinscher 


By Frances Bauer, 

I am quietly working at my desk one 
morning when an agitated individual 
creeps into my office. She asks whether I 
am the ombudsman, and on hearing that I 
am, looks at me with suspicion. 

“Close the door if you want,” I tell her. 
“Have a seat.”” She pulls up a chair and 
perches uneasily on the edge of it. Itis vital 
that what she has to say be kept confiden- 
tial, she says. 

I have produced a long blue intake form 
and asked for her name, a simple question 
she has not yet answered. She is visibly 
disturbed as she contemplates in earnest 
silence the story she has not yet divulged. 

I wonder if there is anything I can say to 
put her mind at rest. I assure her that her 
confidence will not be betrayed by the om- 
budsman’s office. 

“Betrayed!” she exclaims, her eyes 
flashing. ‘“The very word I was looking 
for!” 

I gaze modestly at my blotter. The 
woman leans forward, resting an arm 
chummily on the edge of my desk. 

“You see,” she begins, “J have been-be- 
trayed. And not just once, no, but over and 
over again! You see,”’ she continues, near- 
ly breathless, ‘‘the whole department is 
out to get me now, and all because of Pro- 
fessor X. Professor X and I just couldn't 
see eye to eye on the subject of ; 

“Why should I have kept my mouth 
shut and pretended to agree? I’m no hypo- 
crite. That’s just why- he hates me; I 
showed him up for a fool. Now Professor 
Q is X’s friend, so, of course, he’s turned 
against me, too. In despair, I switched 
programs but, wouldn’t you know it, Pro- 
fessor Y of whom I had such high hopes 
turns out to be X’s cousin by his first mar- 
riage! 

“Tcan’tsleep nights. I can’t do my work 
properly. I’ve lost 50 pounds and wasted a 
year and a half. I should have graduated 
last spring if it weren’t for X.’’ The woman 
pauses to catch her breath. She notices the 
long blue intake sheet. 

“You haven’t written any of that 
down?”’ 

I shake my head. I explain that, if neces- 
sary, I'll write a summary later. 

“Something has to be done about X,”’ 
she says with conviction. ‘‘He ruins peo- 
ple. He’s ruined me. It’s abominable. 
Lately I’ve been getting phone calls - you 
know, the heavy breathing kind where no 
one says anything? I’m sure it’s him. Two 
or three in the morning, you‘know - I can’t 
tell you how horrible it is” 

I ask if she has complained to Bell, or 
thought of leaving her phone off the hook. 

“Don’t you believe me?”’ she challenges. 
“T’m not making this up, you know,” 

I reassure her. I tell her prank phone 
calls are certainly upsetting; that I don’t 
doubt her story as far as it goes, but 
wouldn’t leaving the phone off the hook 
be at least a partial solution? 

“Why should I be forced into that? Why 
should I put up with it?” she bursts out. 
“Tt’s not convenient to leave my phone off 
the hdok. A friend might try to call. Don’t 





you s€e?”’ 

The interview goes on for over an hour. 
Somewhere towards the end I ask her what 
she would like the ombudsman to do. 

“Get Professor X off my back, of course. 
Make him stop saying nasty, unfair things 
and turning other people against-me. Get 
him fired.” 

I explain that that’s a very tall order. 
Does she want me to speak to Professor X? 
Is she willing to have me mention her name 
to him? 

“You're the ombudsman,”’ she says. 
“Why can’t you just tell him off, and leave 
my name out of it? The man’s clearly a 
bloody menace.” 

“It’s clear to you that he’s a menace,” I 
say as gently as I can. ‘‘Suppose for a mo- 
ment that he were fired, or run over by a 
truck, how would your situation be im- 
proved?” 

“T could at least sleep well at night, 
knowing he had got what was coming to 
him,” she declares with admirable can- 
dour. A flicker of hope shoes in the lines 
around her mouth as she relishes the pic- 
ture of a morally-squashed X. 

I outline the way the ombudsman’s 
office works. I explain that the ombuds- 
man is committed to being objective, to 
not jumping to conclusions. I would have 
to hear Professor X’s story, which would 
almost certainly be different from hers. 

Her face darkens. She looks at me with 
disdain, even with contempt, as if to say 
that I’m not, after all, what she thought I- 
was. I am keenly aware of her disap- 
pointment and frustration but powerless 
to do anything about them. She might 
need’ an ombudsman - but she doesn’t 

want one. All she wants is a very big, very 
fierce dog. She’d actually hoped I would 
fill the bill. 

I steal a look at myself in the mirror I 
keep in the drawer for times like this. 

But all’s well. My ears and snout are 
decidedly of human form. 


Note: The woman and Professors X, Q 
and Y are all imaginary. The inci- 
dents and characters described are 
not those of any specific case that 
has come to the ombudsman’s of- 
fice, but merely a fictitious though 
not impossible example of the 
cases some people present. 


MBA continued from page 3: 


has received the Xerox of Canada 
Fellowship, as well as the FCAC jeune 
administrateur award and has 10 years of 
computer manufacturing and design 
experience; and Arnon Steinfeld, who 
has three years experience as an 
investment dealer. 

The debates will be held on the sixth 
floor of the Hall building. Precise times 
and room numbers will be posted for 
those interested in attending. 
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° ° 
R & D spending increases 

National spending on research and development reached 1.13 per cent of the gross 
national product in 1981, up from 0.9 per cent in 1979, says a federal science ministry 
report. 

The report says the level of research spending recorded last year is the highest in a 
decade. ; : 

The figure represents an increase of 19.7 per cent from 1980 and the research 
spending level should reach 1:2 per cent of GNP this year. 

The federal government has called for the research spending level to go up to 1.5 
per cent of GNP by March 31, 1986, compared with 0.9 percent in 1979. 

The federal report says industrial research expenditures were a major factor in the 
increased spending level. Industry now accounts for 43 per cent of total spending. 

Science minister John Roberts has said he wants industry to fund 50 per cent of 
total research spending by March 31, 1986. 

By the same time, federal spending should decrease to 33 per cent of total research 
expenditures, down from the current 36 per cent. 


° ° 
Canada’s most northerly university begun 

This summer the sod was turned to start construction of a permanent campus for 
Alberta’s Athabasca University. 

Set up in 1970 as an open university dedicated to distance learning, Athabasca 
University has so far been operating out of rented-facilities in Edmonton. Its new home 
will be in the small town of Athabasca, 145 km north of Edmonton. 

Preliminary designs for the campus call for a building of 11,975 gross square metres at 
an estimated cost of $18.3 million, with another $2.4 million allocated for site 
development. Occupancy is scheduled for the fall of 1984. 

With the move, Athabasca University will become Canada’s most northerly. university. 
Close tothe 55th parallel, it will be located in the geographic centre of Alberta. 





Engineering student Ist winner 
of AACE scholarship 


Last June, the Montreal Section of the Association of Cost Engineers awarded tts first 
AACE (American Association of Cost Engineers) scholarship toa Canadian Unwersity. 
At the presentation of the $500.00 scholarship were from left to right: M.N.S. Swamy, 
Dean of Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science; Paul Fazio, Director of Centre 
for Building Studies; Jean-Claude Huot, Montreal Section President; Michel Brulotte, 
recipient of scholarship; Serge Pressoir, Montreal Section past President; and Dr. Alan 


Russell, Department of Civil Engineering, University of British Columbia. saa 
The Association has also given a second scholarship to the Centre for Building 
Studies for 1982-83 to be awarded to another student. 


Rector Search Committee formed 


As its last meeting on Dec. 16; the Uni- 
versity Board of Governors received the 
final report of the the evaluation Commit- 
tee-Rector. Following discussion of the 
report, the governors of the University 
transformed the Evaluation Committee 
into an Advisory Search Committee. 

The current term of office of Rector 
John W. O’Brien will expire on May 31, 
1984, and the Advisory Committee is 
mandated to seek an appropriate appoin- 


PEACE continued from page 9. 
necessary to sensitize the community to 
the fact that this is a life and death prob- 
lem. 

* “Fach individual Has a responsibility to 
put as much pressure on the Canadian 
government as possible in order to prove 
how interested they are in maintaining 
peace. Then in turn the Canadian go- 
vernment would put pressure on the U.N. 
and this pressure would then be felt by the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union.”’ said Arno- 
poulos. 

“Most people believe that they can’t do 
anything about war; that it is a natural 
phenomenon, just like an earthquake. 
However, human beings do not engage in 
war by nature and it can be prevented from 
happening,” he said. 


fee for thé. position. The governors have> 


encouraged Dr. O’Brien to place his name 
in nomination. 

The Evaluation Committee has pre- 
pared a list of criteria for the ideal candi- 
date and the Search Committee will use 
these specifications as guidelines in carry- 
ing out its task. The Search Committee 
will begin its deliberations in the new year 
and report back to the Board of Governors 
at its regular December, 1983, meeting. 
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Professors express concern Over new university 

The announcement by Minister of Colleges and Universities, Dr. Bette 
Stephenson, of her intention to restructure the North Eastern Ontario higher 
education scene into a new university has caused concern to groups representing 
university professors both provincially and nationally. 

The Ontario Confederation of Univeristy Faculty Associations (OCUFA) and the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers (CAUT) are anxious that the new 
university have the capacity to offer adequate university services to the francophones 
of Northern Ontario. Both organizations stress that it is extremely important the 
bilingual character of the region be recognized and provided for. 

Both OCUFA and CAUT welcome the assurance by the Minister that the 
university colleges affiliated to Laurentian University - Hearst, Algoma, and 
Nipissing -will receive sufficient financial support to operate until the new 


. university is founded. In particular, support for Hearst, facing a particularly severe 


financial crisis at the moment, is welcome news. 


Quebec has few unemployed PhD’s 

A survey undertaken by Quebec’s ministry of education of university graduates 
from 1976, 1977 and 1978 reveals that 99.3% of the doctoral recipients were employed 
in the summer of 1980, compared with 90.5% of those graduating with a bachelor’s 
degree and 93.5% of the master’s level grads. The study also reveals that those who 
were employed prior to obtaining their degrees were most successful in securing 
employment following graduation. 

In addition to the correlation drawn between previous work history and success in 
gaining employment, the study also reveals that those graduating in the pure and 
applied sciences encountered the least difficulty in obtaining employment. The study 
Relance a Uuniversité 3e cycle is available through the Quebec ministry of education, 
1035, de la Chevrotiére, Quebec, Quebec GIR 5A5 (418-643-7095). 


Public support high for Ontario universities 


Preliminary analysis of results from a recent Gallup poll of Ontario residents’ 
views on educational issues has been released by the Council of Ontario Universities 
(COU) and includes the following: 


© 82% of respondents favoured increases in public funding for universities, or 
annual funding increases which at least match inflation. 

© if adequate funding levels cannot be maintained, 42% favoured reductions in 

government funding for other programs to ensure adequate funding for the 

universities. 11% favoured raising additional funds through taxes. 

80% favoured reducing enrolments as an option if funding reductions continued, ~ 

while less than 10% were prepared to recommend acceptance of a decline in the 

quality of education. oo 







The Embrace by Bruno Bobak 


Artist Bruno Bobak to be exhibited 


The Sir George Williams Art Galleries 
of Concordia University in Montréal have 
organized a circulating exhibition con- 
sisting of sixty works by the Canadian ar- 
tist, Bruno Bobak. 

A vernissage celebrating the exhibition 
of the selected works of Bobak, 1943-80, 
will be held on January 19 at 7:30 in the Sir 
George Williams Art Galleries. The Ho- 
nourable Richard Hatfield, Premier of 
New Brunswick, will be in attendance. 
The artist will be present. 

Born in. Wawelowka, Poland in 1923, 
Bobak emigrated to Canada two years later 
and settled in Toronto in 1935. His train- 
ing as an artist commenced in 1936 at the 
Saturday Morning Art classes offered by 
the (then) Art Gallery of Toronto and he 
continued at Central Technical School, 
also in Toronto, untul 1942. 

From 1942 to 1944 Bobak served as a 
Sapper in the Royal Canadian Engineers. 
In 1944 he was the youngest commissi- 
oned Official War Artust and painted the 
action he saw with Canadian Armoured 
regiments in France, Belgium, Holland 
and Germany. Following the War, Bobak 
eventually settled on the West Coast of 
Canada near Vancouver, where he re- 
mained until 1960. 

In 1960 Bobak moved to Fredericton, 
N.B. where he was Resident Artist at the 
University of New Brunswick. In 196], he 


became Director of the Art Centre at 
U.N.B., a position he holds to this day. 
Since 1943 Bobak has worked in a variety 
of media, including painting, drawing, 
sculpture and print-making. His work has 
been extensively exhibited and collected 
in Canada, the U.S.A. and Europe. 

The present exhibition takes the form of 
a selective retrospective and includes thir- 
ty-four works on canvas and twenty-six 
works on paper, spanning a period of thir- 
ty-seven years. These works trace the evo- 
lution of Bobak’s style, beginning with an 
expressive realism that eventually deve- 
loped into neo-expressionism in the con- 
text of landscape, still-life, portraiture and 
the figure. More recently Bobak’s work 
has taken on the character of a neo-realist 
approach, particularly in the still-life 
paintings. ’ 

The exhibition is accompanied by a 
four-colour poster and a fully illustrated 
catalogue of 160 pages, containing an 
essay by Guest Curator, Donald F. Andrus, 
Dept. of Art History, Faculty of Fine Arts, 
Concordia University, as well as catalogue 
entries, the artist’s chronology and a se- 
lected bibliography. The exhibition opens 
at the Sir George Williams Art Galleries of 
Concordia University on Wednesday Jan- 
uary 12th, 1983. ‘Following the comfle- 
tion of its showing in Montréal, the exhi- 
bition will tour across Canada from coast 
to coast until its conclusion in June 1984. 
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YOUR HEALTH 


The nurses of Loyola campus Health Services recently conducted a day-long Hyper- 
tension screening program dubbed “A Hypertension Stroll”. 

The response was phenomena!! The nurses were greeted enthusiastically by friendly 
staff members who then had their ‘‘on the job”’ blood pressure checked. By the end of the 
day, not even half of the campus had been covered, and phone calls were coming intc 
Health Services recording the disappointment of those who had been missed. 

Hypertension Stroll, Part II, was undertaken in early November, and this met with 
equal success. Unfortunately, once again many were disappointed. It is hoped that a 
third Hypertension Stroll can be planned for Spring ’83. The truly disappointed are 
invited to drop into Health Services for a quick blood pressure check. 





What Is Hypertension? 

The questions most often asked during the Hypertension Stroll were: What is blood 
pressure? What do the numbers mean? 

First, when blood pressure is checked, numbers like 120/80 will appear. The first 
number is recorded when the heart contracts (systolic pressure), and the second is taken 
during relaxation of the heart (diastolic pressure), when pressure is at its lowest. 

The latter is more important as it reflects your basic blood pressure. But remember, 
although the causes of hypertension are unknown, many factors, such as heredity, 
smoking, diet and body chemistry, play a contributing role. 

The risks of uncontrolled hypertension are stroke, heart and kidney disease. Such 
risks may, however, be sharply reduced by controlling or lowering the blood pressure. 
This can be accomplished by means of changes in diet, weight loss in some cases where 
necessary, and reduced sait intake in all. 

Other changes relate to exercise, rest, smoking and drinking. Finally, treatment with 
medication on a regualr basis combined with regular medical supervision can help to 
regulate the blood pressure and ensure many more enjoyable and productive years. 


Results 
Of the more than 200 blood pressures taken, approximately 20% were high. 
Number screened 210 
Those with above-normal readings (unaware) : 30 
Those with high readings already under medical care 10 


It should be pointed out that the 30 with high readings were advised to check with 
their own M.D. or to drop by Health Services at their convenience within the next week. 

In order to determine if blood pressure is indeed high, at least two to three readings are 
taken, first, sitting, and then, after lying down for five to ten minutes. Only after several 
readings such as these, as well astevaluations to rule out the possibility of kidney 
abnormalities, can the diagnosis of hypertension (or high blood pressure) be estab- 
lished. 

Other upcoming campus events sponsored by Concordia Health Services, Loyola 
Campus include: Tarless Thursday, Feb. 3, 1983; “Kick The Habit’’, March 1; Annual 
Health Fair ’83, March 2. 

The Wellness Room 

The ‘‘Wellness Room” is a new addition to the Health Services, Loyola Campus. 
This room encourages taking responsibility for one’s health. Available are many texts 
on various aspects of medicine, as well as a machine to take one’s own blood pressure. 
Come in, browse and learn to be a good health consumer. For additional information 
call 482-0320, local 480, 398 or 428, or drop by Monday-Thursday, 9:00 a.m.-12 noon, 


1:30 p.m.-6 p.m. Friday, 9 a.m.-12 noon, 1:30 p.m.-5 p.m. 





Notices continued from The Backpage 


CREATIVE AGGRESSION FOR WOMEN: 
Workshops on Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Learn 
to express your natural aggression, 
constructively, in order to achieve your fullest 
potential in everyday life. For registration or 
further information call 481-2826. 

THE RECREATION AND LEISURE 
DEPARTMENT has arranged an excursion to 
the Lacolle Centre for Ist year students on 
February 15 and 16. For more information 
contact the Department at local 750. 

OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN: The 


Ombudsmen are available to all members of the 


University for information, assistance and 
advice. Call 482-0320, ext. 257 (AD-311 on the 
Loyola campus) or 879-4247 (2150 Bishop, 
Room 100, on the SGW campus). The 
Ombudsmen’s services are confidential. 

THE CODE ADMINISTRATOR receives 
formal complaints of non-academic behaviour 
on university premises, brought by one member 
af the university against another, and ensures 
that the complaint procedures set out in the 
Code of Conduct (Non-Academic) are properly 
carried out. Loyola campus: HB-420, 482-0320 
ext. 512; SGW campus: 2100 Mackay, 879-7386. 
STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMMES, 
1983/84: California, New York, New England. 
Application forms available in the Office of the 
Vice-Rector, Academic, Loyola, AD-223 or at the 


Dean of Students Office, Loyola, AD-135 or 
SGW, Annex M. Application deadline, 

Feb. 11/83. 

LOYOLA CHAPEL: The Chapel is open for 
prayer and reflection every day, 8 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Mass is celebrated at 12:05 noon from Monday to 
Friday, and on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
BELMORE HOUSE: Belmore House is for 
students. It has quiet space for reading, and 
kitchen facilities you can use for lunch. Campus 
Ministry has offices and meeting rooms there for 
volunteer programs, projects and current issues 
of concern to students. 

CHAPLAINS: Anne Shore, Bob Nagy and Bob 
Gaudet, S.J. are the Chaplains. Their offices are 
in Belmore House (3500 Belmore) just behind 
the Campus Center and can be reached at 
484-4095. Lynne Keane, the secretary, is there to 
help you. 

HYDRO BLACKOUT - DECEMBER 14 
EXAMS: All evening exams which were 
cancelled are re-scheduled to Saturday, January 
22, 1983, 2-5 p.m. The examination schedule 
will be posted by Jan. 18, 1983. All exams 
scheduled for the afternoon of December 14 will 
be re-written in the morning, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 
p-m., Saturday, January 22, 1983). You must 
apply to re-write an exam which was written on 
the afternoon of Dec. 14. Forms available from 
the Examinations Office. 
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The Thursday Report is published weekly during 
the academic year by the Public Relations Office. 
Concordia University. 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West. Montreal. Quebec H3G 1 M8. (514) 879- 
8497. Material published in The Thursday Report 
may be reproduced without permission. Credit 
would be appreciated. 

University events and notices are published free of 
charge. Classified ads cost [Se per word up to 25 
words, and 20¢ per word over 25 words. Events. 








notices and classified ads must reach the Public 
Relations Office (BC-213) no later than 
MONDAY NOON prior to the Thursday 
publication date. Display rates for off-campus and 
national advertising are available on request from 
LE GROUPE COMMUNI-CONSEIL INC., 1611 
St-Denis Street. Montréal. Québec. H2X 3K3. 
Telephone (514) 849-1341. Display advertisements 
must reach Le Groupe Communi-Conseil Inc. two 
weeks prior to the Thursday publication date. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 13 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Lenny (Bob Fosse, 1974) (English) with 
Dustin Hoffman, Valerie Perrine, Jan Miner and 
Gary Morton at 7 p.m.; Klute (Alan Pakula, 
1971) (English) with Jane Fonda, Donald 
Sutherland, Charles Gioffi and Roy Scheider at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: Prof. Fred J. 
Nichols will address Prof. Mary Rowan’'s 
seminar on the general topic of Golden Age 
Dutch Literature at 10 a.m. in the seminar room 
at 2010 Mackay. SGW campus. 


Friday 14 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Trouble in Paradise (Ernst Lubitsch, 
1932) (English) with Miriam Hopkins, Herbert 
Marshall, Kay Francis and Charlie Ruggles at 7 
p.m.; New York, New York (Martin Scorcese, 
1977) (English) with Robert de Niro, Liza 
Minnelli, Barry Primus and Lionel Stander at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 

ART AND SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 1:30 p.m. in AD-128, Administration 
Building; Loyola campus. 

INTERNATIONAL MEDITATION 
INSTITUTE: Meditation: Its Philosophy and 
Practice at 8 p.m. in H-820, Hall Bldg., SGW 
campus. 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The King of Marvin Gardens (Bob 
Rafelson, 1972) (English) with Jack Nicholson, 
Bruce Dern and Ellen Burstyn at 7 p.m.; 
Nashville (Robert Altman, 1975) (English) with 
Henry Gibson, Lily Tomlin, Keith Carradine, 
Ronee Blakley and Shelley Duval at 9 p.m. in H- 
110; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 16 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - Treasure Island (Byron 
Haskin, 1950) (English) with Bobby Driscoll, 
Robert Newton and Basil Sydney at 3 p.m. in H- 
110; $1.25. SGW campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Three Women (Robert Altman, 1977) 
(English) with Shelley Duval, Sissy Spacek and 
Janice Rule at 6 p.m.; One-Eyed Jacks (Marlon 
Brando, 1960) (English) with Marlon Brando, 
Karl Malden, Katy Jurado and Pina Pellicer at 
8:15 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 


Monday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Hotel du Nord (Marcel Carné, 1938) 
(English subt.) with Arletty, Louis Jouvet, 
Annabella, Jean-Pierre Aumont and Bernard 
Blier at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.75. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC 
COMPOSERS’ GROUP (CECG): Most of the 
works presented have been produced in the 
Electronic Music Studio of the Concordia 
University Music Department by composers 
associated with the University. Each programme 
will have pieces composed directly on tape, and - 
works for tape and live performers. At 8:15 p.m. 
in AD-112, Administration Bldg., 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. (basement), Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SCIENCE 
WEEK: Exhibition on the mezzanine, 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m., until Jan. 21. Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 


Tuesday 18 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: I! Grido (The Cry) (Michelangelo 
Antonioni, 1957) (English subt.) with Steve 
Cochran, Alida Vali, Dorian Gray and Betsy 
Blair at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.75. SGW campus. 
THEATRE DEPARTMENT: Great Plays on 
Film Series - Medea - Pier Pasolini’s 
interpretation of the myth with Maria Callas in 
the utle role. In Italian with subtitles. At 7 p.m. 
in the Vanier Library Auditorium (VL 101). 
Loyola campus. FREE. 

ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SCIENCE 
WEEK: Exhibition on the mezzanine, 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m., until Jan. 21. Hall Bldg... SGW campus. 


Wednesday 19 j 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Days and Nights in the Forest (Arranyer 
Din Rati) (Satyajit Ray, 1969) (Bengali with 
English subt.) with Soumitra Chatterjee, 
Sharmila Tagore and Sait Phanja at 8:30 p.r&. in 
H-110; $1.75. SGW campus. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: Novelist and poet 
Robert Allen (The Hawrliw Process (1980-81); 
The Assumption of Private Lives (1977); Blues 
and Ballads (1974): Valhalla at the O.K. (1971) 
and Late Romantics (1980)/ at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
920, Hall Bldg; SGW campus. 

JAZZ WEDNESDAYS 1983: The Concordia 
Faculty Jazz Band featuring Andrew Homzy, 
Charles Ellison, Don Habib; Louis Williamson, 
Dave Turner, Nelson Symonds, Colin Biggin 
and their friends at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Campus Centre, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Admission $3.00; students with I.D. $2.00. 
Loyolacampus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY I & 
GALLERY II: Bruno Bobak Selected Works 
1943-1980, unul Feb. 12. SGW campus. 
ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SCIENCE 
WEEK: Exhibition on the mezzanine, 9 a.m. to 6 
p-m., unul Jan. 21. Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE: Dr. 
Anthony Parel, Chairman, Dept. of Political 
Studies, Univ. of Calgary and Lonergan Visiting 
Fellow, 1982-83, on Machiavelli and the 
Necessity of War at 9 p.m. in the Vanier 
Auditorium, Loyola campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St 
W. FREE. (Those who are interested will be 
invited to participate in a follow-up seminar the 
next afternoon at 4 p.m. at Lonergan College, 
Loyola campus. 


Thursday 20 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Bar Salon (André Forcier, 1973) (French) 
with Madeleine Chartrand, Jacques Marcotte 
Guy L’Ecuyer and Lucille Belair at 7 p.m.; 
Beware of the Holy Whore (Warnung vor Eine 
Heiligen Nutte) (Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 
1970) English subt.) with Hanna Schygulla, 
Eddie Constantine, Lou Castel and Margarethe 
von Trotta at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW 
campus. : 
ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SCIENCE 
WEEK: Exhibition on the mezzanine, 9 a.m. to 6 
p-m., unul Jan. 21. Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 
FACULTY BAROQUE MUSIC CONCERT: 
Valerie Kinslow, soprano, Liselyn Adams, 
baroque flute, Christopher Jackson, 
Harpsichord with guest artist Jean-Francois 
Rivest, baroque violin and Suzie Leblanc, 
soprano in works of Frescobaldi, Vivaldi, 
Leclair, Mondonvyille, and a cantata for 2 
sopranos, flute, violin, and continto by 
Allessandro Scarlatti from an original manu- 
script at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, Loyola 
campus. FREE. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 
1:15 p.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 


Friday 21 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Importance of Being Ernest (Anthony 
Asquith, 1952) (English) with Michael Redgrave, 
Edith Evans, Dorothy Tutin and Oan 
Greenwood at 7 p.m.; Salo, the 120 days of 
Sodom (Salo 0 le Centoventi Giornata di 
Sodoma) (Pier Paolo Pasolini, 1975) (English 
subt.) with Héléne Surgére, Caterina Boratto, 
Elsa De Giorgi, Sonia Savange and Paolo 
Bonacelli at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW 
campus. = 

ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SCIENCE 
FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2:30 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SCIENCE 
WEEK: Exhibition on the mezzanine, 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m.; last day. Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 
VISUAL ARTS: Charles Hilger - Casting and 
vacuum formed paper: lecture - 10 - 11:30 a.m. in 
room 114, Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 Dorchester 
Blvd. W.; demonstration and workshop - 1:30 - 
4:30 p.m. in room 415, Visual Arts Bldg. For 
further information cal] 879-7399 or 4591. 


Saturday 22 . : 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Stevie (Robert Enders, 1978) (English) 
with Glenda Jackson, Mona Washbourne, 
Trevor Howard and Alec McCowen at 7 p.m.; 
The Heiress (William Wyler, 1949) (English) 
with Olivia de Havilland, Ralph Richardson, 
Montgomery Clift and Miriam Hopkins at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 23 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - Ma and Pa Kettle Go 
To Town (Charles Lamont, 1950) (English) with 
Marjorie Main, Percy Kilbride, Richard Long 
and Jim Backus at 3 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 


Scholarships & Awards deadlines 


The following list includes scholarships and awatds with deadlines between 
February Ist and February 28th. More information regarding these 
scholarships and awards is available in the Guidance Information Centre, 
H-440, Sir George Williams Campus. 


ALBERTA. DEPARTMENT OF CULTURE. Art Study Grants. February 


15, 1983. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. Scholarships & 
Fellowships Programme. February 1, 1983. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS. WELFARE GRANTS 
DIRECTORATE. National Welfare Fellowships. February 1, 


1983. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS. J.H. Stewart 
Reid Memorial Fellowship. February 28, 1983. 

CANADIAN MINERAL INDUSTRY EDUCATION FOUNDATION. 
Undergraduate Scholarships in Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering. February 18, 1983. 

EMERGENCY PLANNING CANADA RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 


February 1, 1983. 


GREAT BRITAIN. ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, UNITED COLLEGE 
AND ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. McEuen St. Andrews 
Scholarship. February 15, 1983. 

GULF OIL CANADA LTD. Graduate Fellowships. February 1, 1983. 

IMPERIAL OIL. Graduate Research Fellowships. February 1, 1983. 

LEVER BROTHERS LTD. Bilingual Exchange Fellowship in Business 
Administration. February 1, 1983. 

MACKENZIE KING FOUNDATION. 


February 15, 1983. 


MIDDLE EAST - ISRAEL. BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY IN 
JERUSALEM. Jerusalem Research Scholarship. February 15, 


1983. 


NORANDA. Bradfield Graduate Fellowship Programs. February 1, 1983. 

ROBERT & MARY STANFIELD FOUNDATION. Bilingual Exchange 
Scholarships in Canadian Studies. February 1, 1983. 

TELEGLOBE CANADA. Graduate Fellowships. February I, 1983. 

U.S.A. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. Mass Media Science Fellows Program. February 15, 


1983. 
U.S.A. 


U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. FRANK M. 
CHAPMAN MEMORIAL FUND. Grants in support of 
Ornithological Research. February 15, 1983. . 

B.M.I. Awards to student composers. February 15, 1983. 

FUND FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. Black North 
American Doctoral Candidates in Religion. Hispanic-American 
Doctoral Candidates in Religion. February 20, 1983. 

U.S.A. GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. Annual Research Awards 
Program. February 15, 1983. 

U.S.A. HARTFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. Hewins Scholarship for Library 
work with Children. February 1, 1983. 

U.S.A. INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS. 
Fellowship/Scholarship Program. February 15, 1983. 

U.S.A. NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP TRUST FUND. Fellowship 
Competition. February 10, 1983. 

. U.S.A. SOCIETY OF EXPLORATION GEOPHYSICISTS 

FOUNDATION. Scholarship. February 1, 1983. 

U.S.A. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. S,S. Huebner Foundation for 

_ Insurance Education. February 15, 1983. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. Isaak Walton Killam Memorial 

Scholarships. February 1, 1983. 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Wuthering Herghts (William Wyler, 1939) 
(English) with Merle Oberon, Laurence Olivier, 


* David Niven and Flora Robson at 6 p.m.; 


Providence (Alain Resnais, 1976) (English) with 
Dirk Bogarde, John Gielgud, David Warner and 
Ellen Burstyn at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. 
SGW campus. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


GUITAR LESSONS: Experienced teacher (B.A. 
Concordia) - rock, folk guitar. Unique program 
including songs you want to play, lead guitar, 
theory, etc. All ages, levels. Loyola area. 
Classical, jazz lessons also available. Call Mike 
769-5008, 684-5796. 

See NOTICES page 11. 





